ERASMUS

Reason is nothing but a regulative mechanism, it can
never create out of its own energies; the really productive
genius needs to have its illusions in order to give birth
to that which is within it. Strangely lacking in this
power of creating illusions for himself, Erasmus remained
all his life a passionless man, cool-headed and fair-
minded, never experiencing that greatest of joys, com-
plete surrender, the lavishing of one's own self in holy
ecstasy. In his Mori& for the first and last time Erasmus
shows that he knew and secretly fought against his inborn
rationality, impartiality, sense of duty, moderation. And,
since the artist works with a surer touch when he is deal-
ing with something that he longs to possess and cannot,
so in this instance, the over-rationalized author proved
the best interpreter when it came to intoning a merry
hyrnn in honour of folly and in the cleverest way to
turn his nose up at the deification of pure wisdom.

Even so we must not allow ourselves to be deceived as
to the motive lying behind the mask of comedy which
the book presents to our outward gaze. This seemingly
farcical In Praise of Folly was, beneath its carnival mask,
one of the most dangerous books of its day, and that
which appears to us as a witty firework is in reality a
bomb whose explosion opened the road to the German
Reformation. Laus slultiti& was one of the most effective
pamphlets that ever was written. Alienated and em-
bittered, the German pilgrims returned from Rome
where they had seen popes and cardinals leading the
same thriftless and immoral lives as the temporal princes
of the Renaissance. Disenchanted and impatient, these
genuinely religious men demanded a "reform of the
Church from the head downwards and through all its
limbs." But the pompous and showy popes paid no need
to entreaties, and the supplicants who spoke too loud
or were too passionate in protestation were led gagged
to the scaffold, there to atone for their effrontery. In
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